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amounting to between 20 and 40 inches a year in exposed positions,
is apt to be deficient for agriculture, but can be, and is, supple-
mented by irrigation. On the broad eastern slopes in Bolivia the
climate is generally genial and in some favoured places has the
qualities of constant spring.

On the high mountain chains from 13,000 feet to 18,000 feet
and more above the sea the intensely low temperatures, the
exposure to biting winds, and the general deficiency of moisture
prevent any vegetation from establishing itself except the tufted
ichu grass. Mineral wealth has attracted population to these
altitudes, particularly on the Eastern Cordillera In Bolivia, but
the people live under thoroughly unfavourable climatic conditions
and are mainly dependent on the high plateau and other regions
below for their supplies.

The plateau country between the lofty Cordilleras, though arid
and extremely inhospitable in the Argentine punas, becomes more
habitable in Bolivia, and by no means unfavourable to human
settlement in the district north of Lake Titicaca. The climate is
cold but sunny; the rainfall, however, is generally very low,
averaging about 10 inches in the northern part of the plateau
basin and less in the south, and confined throughout the region
to the summer months. A certain amount of agriculture Is
possible in the less arid parts of the plateau, especially where
irrigation can be applied, but the crops are limited to hardy plants
such as barley and potatoes. The rearing of sheep, llamas and
alpacas on the poor pastures on the other hand, is carried on over
wide areas, mainly by Indians.

The Pacific slopes of the Andes, constituting the fourth climatic
zone mentioned above, resemble the coastal strip below them In
being extremely dry. They offer no relief from bare rock sur-
faces and steep slopes of fragmentary material except In the
valleys of the rivers that derive water from the melting of snows
on the Maritime Cordillera. Some of these rivers such as the
Loa, the Azapa and the Tacna In Chile, and the Tambo and the
Vitor In Peru, manage to reach the sea seasonally if not perma-
nently, but the others disappear by evaporation and filtration
before they get so far.

The western slopes of the Andes retain the same scenic and
climatic features right on to the north-west of Peru. There,
however, the Humboldt current begins to give way to an equa-
torial current, and rains are experienced more frequently than
anywhere else in Western Peru. Inland from the summit of the
Maritime Cordillera the climate of the Andean zone becomes
progressively less arid until on the lower eastern slopes in the
Montana region it very closely resembles that of Amazonia. The